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Book Reviews 255 

The Master Detective. By Percy James Brebner. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. £1.35 net. 

The Master Detective gives us the result of " Some Further 
Investigations of Christopher Quarles," who seems to be Mr. 
Brebner's Sherlock Holmes, and who has a Watson of a sort on the 
detective force of Scotland Yard. In this connection we must 
not forget Zena, Professor Quarles's granddaughter, whose "fool- 
ish questions" so frequently point to solutions of the various 
mysteries unravelled by the trio. In the volume fifteen of these 
mysteries become mysteries no longer when Professor Quarles is 
through with them. The stories are quite entertaining and their 
solutions are sufficiently startling to warrant our reading each 
one to a finish. It is indeed this very quality of unexpectedness 
that furnishes the ground for the only adverse criticism of the 
story. 

When one finishes a detective story, he ought to feel that 
nowhere in it has he been led astray from the real solution any 
more than has the detective. The end, no matter how carefully 
concealed, must be inevitable. All the facts should be common 
property of reader and sleuth. Only the latter's conclusions 
from these facts should be veiled. Thus the ideal detective 
story should make us feel at the close that we should have, or at 
least might have, seen the end announced to us. We should not 
be left with the feeling that we have been deceived, but that we 
have deceived ourselves. W. H. Mackellar. 

The Enchanted Universe, and Other Sermons. New York : The F. 
H. Revell Co. 1916. 

Militant up-to-date-ness is the outstanding characteristic of 
the Reverend Frederick F. Shannon's The Enchanted Universe, 
and Other Sermons. To speak in Shannonesque language, 
"try a taste" in the title-sermon: "First of all I introduce Mr. 

Touch Stand aside, Mr. Hearing 'Did you ever 

see any prayer?' 'Well — I — or — if — and — '. . . . Mr. Shan- 
non, I will have to tell the President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, etc Meantime, until man has learned to 

kick militant kaiserism off the planet, etc." Another taste: 
"Turn to the pink edition of the Jerusalem Daily Times to feast 



